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HOFMANNSTHAL AND GREEK TRAGEDY 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal is the most impersonal of the mod- 
em German authors. At the mere mention of Frank Wede- 
kind or Stephan George, a definite image of the man as well 
as the author arises before our mind's eye. Of "Wedekind we 
may say that he is incarnate indignation at certain existing 
social conventions; of George that he is the essence of indi- 
vidualism, demanding for itself the highest possible ethical 
and aesthetic development. Hofmannsthal cannot be thus 
characterized in a single sentence. Compared with George, he 
is not the individual acting upon and giving shape to his en- 
vironment, but the highly sensitive individual, reacting im- 
mediately upon contact with his surroundings. Contrasted 
with Wedekind, the environment in which he moves and has 
his being is not narrow and restricted enough to give him a 
distinct and concentrated personality. Hofmannsthal would 
tell us that his environment is as extensive as the world itself 
and all human experience. He may be likened to the sensitive 
photographic plate, receiving impressions wherever it is ex- 
posed. But, unlike the photographic plate, the image which 
he produces is not faithful and literal, but idealized and in- 
tensified under the most favorable conditions. 

There are, in fact, two ways of looking at Hofmannsthal's 
personality. He may be considered as universal and extended 
as the sum of all the impressions he has received, or, as vari- 
able and chameleon-like as the temporary state of conscious- 
ness called up by an impression or a series of related impres- 
sions. That Hofmannsthal himself has such a dual concep- 
tion of his own personality is clearly indicated in one of his 
early essays, "Die Dichter und diese Zeit". He says, "The 
poet is all eyes and ears and takes his color from the things 
on which he lights". The intensity of the temporary impres- 
sion and his absorption in it is emphasized as follows, — "The 
changing of this color is an inner torture ; for the poet suffers 
from all things, and in suffering has his enjoyment. This 
suffering-enjoyment is the entire content of his life." The 
universality of the stimuli which cause this suffering enjoy- 
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ment is brought out in the words, — "The poet is sensitive to 
the high and the low, the sublime and the ridiculous, to men 
and things, ideas and dreams." 

The fact that Hofmannsthal ascribes equal value to all these 
stimuli, making no distinction between men and things, 
thoughts and dreams, lends to his works a vague atmosphere 
of unreality, which renders them difficult of interpretation to 
the average reader. This impression of unreality is further 
enhanced by a remoteness of time and place, which character- 
izes his plays. Not that he has an aversion to the present as 
material for his poetic composition. If he could find in the 
business and industry of our commercial age, any striking ex- 
pression of spiritual life, any novel rhythm of life, arising 
from new combinations or segregations of men, he would 
eagerly seizes upon it as material for the exercise of his genius. 
But the fact is that he does not find in our practical, matter- 
of-fact existence such new and striking manifestations of men- 
tal and spiritual life. His inspiration comes not so much from 
the life and activity of his fellow-men as from the art and 
literature of contemporaries and predecessors. Thus "Der 
Tor und der Tod" is an echo of both Faust and Hamlet, and 
"Der weisse Facher" comes directly from a passage in D'An- 
nunzio's "Springmorning's Dream". 

When, as may be the case, Hofmannsthal is inspired by the 
mental and spiritual phenomena of his environment, he is not 
interested so much in their being manifestations of the pres- 
ent as in their being heritages from the past. His penetrating 
and clairvoyant eyes would discern and unravel those invisible 
threads which connect these phenomena with their more in- 
tensified and idealized prototypes in the past. In his own 
words, "The present is indescribably interwoven with the 
past. In the pores of my body I trace a heritage from by- 
gone days, from remote and unknown ancestors, from van- 
ished peoples, and primeval times". It is for this reason that 
Hofmannsthal rarely finds in the present a suitable vehicle for 
the finer shades and nuances of the mental state called up by 
the impression, but seeks in the past the time and place where 
this feeling or emotion had freest play. His first dramatic 
attempt "Gestern" is an excellent example of this method of 
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creation or rather re-creation. He becomes impressed, for 
instance, by the influence of "yesterday" over "today", by 
the impossibility of breaking the shackles which memory lays 
upon us. For the purpose of illustration, he brings before us 
a decadent epicurean of the over-surfeited late Renaissance. 
Andrea boasts of his independence of the past, and, flitting 
from one sensation to another, expresses a desire to live entire- 
ly in the present. He carries this self-indulgence so far as to 
make the vain boast that even the faithfulness of his beloved 
mistress could have no effect upon his capacity for enjoy- 
ment. It is not until he actually becomes the victim of Ar- 
lette's self-indulgence that he sees the fallacy of his logic and 
the vain-glory of his boast. Wounded in his innermost soul, 
he admits the influence of "yesterday" over "twday" and 
leaves the scene a broken-hearted man. 

Hofmannsthal 's avowed purpose of reconstructing the more 
vigorous prototype of our present-day enfeebled emotional and 
spiritual life lends an artificiality to his characters, which 
keeps them from being well-rounded individuals or even rep- 
resentative types of the age in which he places them. They 
impress us rather as skeleton-like frameworks for psycho- 
logical fiUing-in in the analysis of some dominant passion or 
emotion. In "Das gerettete Venedig" based upon Otway's 
"Venice Preserved," Pierre is not the type of political 
treachery in the sense that lago is the type of personal 
treachery, but an exhaustive analysis of political treachery. 
In this exhaustive treatment of a theme, Hofmannsthal's 
dramas remind us of musical compositions, more especially 
of sombre fugues. Having once adopted the subject of love, 
vengeance or treachery, he repeats, inverts and transposes, 
welding the component parts into a marvelous whole of poly- 
phonic harmony. It is this analogy to music added to the 
peculiarly lyric quality of his diction which has made Hof- 
mannsthal the favorite librettist of one of the best known mod- 
ern German composers, Richard Strauss. 

The inevitable result of the musical and lyric character of 
Hofmannsthal^ early works has been that they are not suc- 
cessful acting dramas. Many of them are little more than 
book dramas or dialogue poems, in which the author has made 
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no attempt to weave a plot or to oppose to one another domi- 
nant and conflicting wills. Hofmannsthal early recognized this 
defect in his work and began to cast about for existing plots 
which he could use as the vehicle of his composition. His love 
of beauty in form and color, his friendship with Arnold Bock- 
lin, the modern Titian, naturally directed him to the Italian 
Renaissance for the setting of his early and most original 
works. We pass in review a series of artists, painters, poets 
and musicians, who are, as has been suggested above, not so 
much typical human beings, as psychological studies of the 
creative and artistic principle. Only once, in Marsilio, do we 
catch a glimpse of the religious ecstacy of a Savonarola, only 
once, in Messer Braccio, of the bloodthirsty cruelty of the 
superman of the independent republic. 

When Hofmannsthal had exhausted his muse in this period, 
what could be more natural than that he should turn for 
further inspiration to Greek antiquity, as the source of the 
great artistic currents of the Renaissance? An earlier work, 
"Vorspiel zur Antigone", clearly shows the trend of his mind 
in this direction. This dramatic fragment or "prelude" is 
a manifest or program of his future activity. It is an en- 
thusiastic paean of the greatness and splendor of ancient 
tragedy, and proclaims the eternal value of all genuine poetry 
as compared with the seeming value of reality. 

At the close of a rehearsal of the ' ' Oedipus Rex, ' ' a young 
student lingers to steep his soul in the ideal atmosphere of 
the theater, before returning to the hustle and bustle of the 
market-place. Suddenly there appears before him the phan- 
tom-like form of the genius of ancient tragedy, who announces 
herself as a messenger from the gods. The student at first 
doubts the reality of the vision, believing it to be the creature 
of his own over-excited imagination, one of those dream-figures 
which he has often conjured up. His doubts are partially dis- 
pelled by the startling announcement, "Thou dreamest not, 
this is the message I bring thee. Thou must believe me, in 
order to understand." His desire to believe is strengthened 
by the persuasive eloquence of the genius who promises him 
a vision of the virgin Antigone, as she goes forth to meet her 
death with holy measured tread : ' ' The strength of her soul 
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shall breathe upon thee, and cast its net about thy soul, so 
that thou wilt be compelled to say, 'This must be true. For 
here is reality. All else is simile, like a play in a mirror' ". 
The genius now breathes upon his eyes and a great trans- 
formation takes place within him. His doubts are entirely 
dispelled and he is at last enabled to distinguish between the 
real and the unreal. Surrendering himself entirely to the 
spell which the Oedipus myth casts about him, he proceeds on 
his way to meet Antigone, "the sparkling vessel of destiny". 
When she finally emerges from the palace, he bursts forth into 
an exultant paean on the eternal value of poetry as it is sym- 
bolized in her person : 

"This radiant creature was not born of a day, 
She is victorious forever and aye." 

For the proper appreciation of Hofmannsthal's work, it is 
quite necessary to understand his position on the relation of 
art to life. To him the realities of every-day life are only ap- 
parent. The phenomena of physical and spiritual life are not 
fixed and permanent, but experience continual change and 
flux. Personality itself has no constant value, but varies from 
day to day, at the best, resolving itself into a series of apper- 
ceptive systems. The fact that we do not see things as they 
really are, that our most cherished realities may be unrealities, 
lends to human life an illusionary aspect, to which Hof- 
mannstal is keenly sensitive. He goes so far as to ascribe to 
dreams, what seems to us to be an undue prominence among 
the manifestations of consciousness, thus keeping pace with 
modern science, in the emphasis it lays upon dreams as the 
expression of the subconscious life. Hofmannsthal has himself 
said of this changing character of human life: "Eversrthing 
is in continual motion, as little real as the jets of water, from 
which myriads of drops incessantly fall and to which myriads 
are continually added." Now this illusionary and changing 
life acquires a permanent value only when it becomes the raw 
material for the artist or poet. By a sort of selective process 
he extracts from life its kernel and essence. It is not in life 
itself but in its recreation and exaltation through art, that we 
find the permanent reality and value of existence. But what 
of the poet who is the author of this re-creation? As the 
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creative spirit he must stand aloof from life, as our author 
puts it, not "in life" but "above life". He is the alchemist 
who, with intelligent and sympathetic mind, stands above the 
crucible and separates the gold from the dross. Our analogy 
must stop here, for the poet is himself part and parcel of the 
ingredients in the crucible of life. He is himself human and 
cannot stand entirely "above the life" which he would an- 
alyze and synthesize into an artistic masterpiece. It is not 
strange therefore that we find in Hof mannsthal 's works a 
double tendency, one leading him away from active partici- 
pation in life to purely objective analysis, and a second thril- 
ling him with the fever of existence and endowing him with 
the force and energy of action. This double tendency i$ re- 
flected in the two types of character encountered in his plays ; 
on the one hand sensitive, introspective souls who flee from life 
as from an enemy, on the other hand firmer and sturdier 
natures, who conquer life and compel it to do their will. 

When Hofmannsthal turned away from the Renaissance to 
seek fresh inspiration in Greek antiquity, it was not entirely 
for the purpose of replenishing an exhausted muse, but be- 
cause he was convinced that he could bring a new and original 
interpretation to this fountain-head of art and literature. 
Critics, painters and authors who have devoted themselves to 
this period have never been unanimous in their interpretation 
of the principles underlying its art, letters and civilization. 
The mistake common to all of them is that they have been but 
too strenuous advocates of their own peculiar viewpoint. It 
seems almost as if each one were the re-incarnation of some 
particular phase of this civilization and hence impervious to 
the appeal made by other phases of equal value and import- 
ance. Our own era has witnessed successively three main 
lines of thought and criticism. The "noble simplicity and 
quiet grandeur" of Winckelmann was followed by the Apol- 
lonic conception of Herder and Goethe, who in turn have been 
superseded by Friedrieh Nietzsche and his Dionysian prin- 
ciple. 

That Hofmannsthal was entirely serious in the belief in his 
own mission and not assuming the literary pose, of which he 
has been accused, may be gathered from his own words: 
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"These fables and legends, left behind by the ancients, in 
which painters and authors have found such infinite and in- 
describable pleasure, I wish to disclose as hieroglyphics of a 
secret, inexhaustible wisdom, whose breath I have felt as from 
behind a veil." The attempt to tear away this veil, he has 
made in two original works, — "Blectra" and "Oedipus and 
the Sphinx". But, before analyzing these plays, we may ask 
in a general way what new interpretation he proposes to give 
these ancient hieroglyphics, as he calls them. We find, first, 
that he has fallen a victim to the error of his predecessors in 
emphasizing but one phase of Greek civilization, and, second, 
that in his interpretation he is by no means a path-finder. It 
is no far cry from Nietzsche, the critic of antiquity, to Hof- 
mannstal, the dramatist of antiquity. It is Nietzsche's Dio- 
nysiac principle which has taken possession of our author body 
and soul, and found its fullest dramatic expression in his ver- 
sion of "Electra". 

In the "Birth of Tragedy" Nietzsche early set forth the 
relative importance of the Apollonic and Dionysiac principles 
in Greek literature. On the one hand we behold Apollo, god 
of dreams and ideals, whose followers, practising self-restraint, 
develop their personality through the operation of the prin- 
cipium individuationis ; on the other hand Dionysos, god of 
frenzy and passion, whose devotees abandon themselves to the 
mob spirit of the Bacchic revelers. It is in the wild and pas- 
sionate rhythm of the Bacchic dithyramb, not in the stately 
and measured tread of the "Chorus", that Nietzsche seeks 
the origin of the Greek drama. In the musical and emotional 
character of the dithyramb he finds the earliest expression of 
the human will and therefore the earliest elements of tragedy. 
The "Birth of Tragedy" might well be entitled "Defence of 
Richard Wagner", for Nietzsche's thesis, "Music as the ex- 
pression of the human will", reads like an attempt to establish 
on historic and aesthetic grounds the dramatic character of 
Wagner's music dramas. Although Nietzsche over-empha- 
sizes the Dionysiac principle in this effort, he is by no means 
blind to the fact that Greek tragedy owed its florescence to a 
fusion of the Apollonic and Dionysiac elements, to a recon- 
ciliation between Apollo and Bacchus. The sensuous orgies 
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of the Bacchanalia must be subjected to the restraining in- 
fluence of the majestic and statuesque Apollo. Self-abandon- 
ment must be held in check by self-discipline and emotion 
must be tempered by intellect. The influence of Apollo served 
to raise the reveler from his subjection to those blind forces 
of nature, with which he had identified himself in self-forget- 
fulness, and to awaken him to the realization of an individual 
destiny over and above them. This is the principium indi- 
viduationis operating for the development of personality and 
the uplift of the race through a personal victory over the 
Titanic and irresistible forces of nature. Among modern 
authors Goethe has best realized this deeper significance of the 
ApoUonic principle. In Iphigenia, he has shown how a noble 
personality can overcome the gloomy beliefs and unrestrained 
passions which obscure the spiritual vision. Orestes, the 
matricide, pursued by the furies, symbolizing a guilty con- 
science, is absolved from pollution, not by an act of ritual 
atonement, but by the influence of the purer character of his 
sister Iphigenia, the priestess of Apollo. 

When Hofmannsthal selected "Electra" as the subject for 
his first essay in the field of ancient tragedy he was at once 
confronted with a choice between the ApoUonic and the Diony- 
siac principle. It is not entirely to his credit that he has re- 
verted to the Dionysiac conception and presented us with a 
drama of orgiastic vengeance, which has little in common with 
our modern thought unless it be with the intensive study of 
hysteria, paranoia and other related branches of abnormal psy- 
chology. The plot is borrowed without essential change from 
Sophocles. Electra, loyal to the memory of her outraged 
father, Agamemnon, maintains a solitary protest against her 
mother, Clytemnestra and the latter 's paramour Aegisthus. 
Through years of mental and physical anguish, her life has 
been one of imagined association with her dead father, who 
urges her on to ultimate vengeance. Upon the return of her 
brother Orestes, her vision of triumph becomes realized, Cly- 
temnestra and Aegisthus are lured to their death, and the 
murder of Agamemnon is avenged. 

Hofmannsthal makes no innovations in the sense of Voltaire 
or Alfieri. As in Sophocles, the primary interest centers in 
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the portrayal of Electra, the other characters serving only to 
throw her into stronger relief. Voltaire and Alfieri distract 
our attention by the introduction of the "cri du sang", the 
former by making Clytemnestra intercede with Aegisthus for 
Orestes, the latter, by endowing Clytemnestra with a hys- 
terical tenderness for her children. If Hofmannsthal is in- 
debted to anyone besides Sophocles, it is to Euripides. He 
does not follow him in making the brother equally responsible 
with the sister for the act of vengeance, but resembles him 
greatly in the interpretation of Electra 's character. In the 
Electra of Euripides we no longer find that peculiarly 
Sophoclean union of strength and gentleness which proceeds 
to the execution of a righteous and just vengeance, but an 
undaunted, cold-blooded Lady Macbeth, actuated by an in- 
effable hatred of her mother. Hofmannsthal goes a step 
farther than Euripides in thus degrading human passion and 
bringing it down to a lower plane. His is an Electra not only 
of vengeance but of ecstatic vengeance, yielding entirely to 
the Dionysiac pa^ion of revenge, she soon loses her personali- 
ty through too frequent indulgence in gruesome memories of 
Agamemnon's murder and horrible visions of the vengeance 
to come. Prom a lowly slave, hiding in the palace yard, she 
grows before our eyes into a wild dancing Salome, whose ex- 
ultant and ecstatic frenzy finally breaks the bonds of endur- 
ance and casts her a broken reed at our feet. 

In the very first scene, Electra appears before us, sur- 
rounded by her fellow-slaves. She is a veritable wild beast, 
springing in and out of its lair, to snarl at anyone who comes 
too near. Like the screech-owl in the forest, she breaks the 
deep silence of the night with wailing and lamentation. In 
her reproaches to her fellow-slaves we are aware of something 
more than a sense of personal pain and sorrow. She gloats 
over this sorrow and guards it jealously from foreign intru- 
sion. The fact that she alone for so many years has mourned 
the loss and cherished the memory of Agamemnon, gives her 
a feeling of ownership which rebels at even a sympathetic 
interest. Her sense of fairness is utterly obscured by the 
"idee fixe" of the desecration of Agamemnon's household. 
She curses the slaves for giving birth to children in a house 
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which still reeks of unavenged murder. Dwelling upon the 
gruesome details of this murder, and conjuring up visions of 
the vengeance to come, have been the sole occupation of Elec- 
tra's despondent mind. 

Hofmannsthal has followed Sophocles in making Agamem- 
non the silent, sympathetic ally of Electra in her hours of 
lamentation. But while Sophocles emphasizes the noble vic- 
torious king of Greece, stricken down in the hour of triumph 
by his faithless wife and her treacherous paramour, Hof- 
mannsthal's Agamemnon appears to Electra at the time of 
the murder, bathed in his own blood, with gaping wounds, 
as he is dragged from the palace by Aegisthus. This vision 
of the past is inevitably accompanied by one of the future, a 
veritable orgy of the blood, which has accumulated in Elec- 
tra 's perverted mind. She says: "Blood shall flow from a 
hundred throats. As from overturned jugs it shall flow from 
the bound murderers ; and round about shall stand, like mar- 
ble vases, the naked bodies of their accomplices, of men and 
women ; and with the rush of a swollen stream their life blood 
shall flow." She sees herself and Orestes dancing the blood 
dance at Agamemnon's grave. "And I shall raise my foot, 
step by step, over corpses and they who see me dancing shall 
say : ' for a great king is prepared a gorgeous festival by his 
own flesh and blood, and happy is he who has children to 
dance such royal dances at his grave'." 

Besides Electra there are but two characters in the drama 
which are developed with psychological care and nicety; Cly- 
temnestra, the mother, and Chrysotemis, the sister. Clytem- 
nestra reminds us of a wounded serpent, writhing and coiling 
in agony, but without sufScient strength to strike a blow. She 
is treacherous and deceitful, possessing no moral sense what- 
soever. Her actions are inspired by no feeling of remorse but 
by an intense fear of impending doom. Electra 's bitter invec- 
tives are to her not the voice of conscience but of an avenging 
Nemesis. In her eyes Electra assumes the form of a demon, 
who disturbs her rest with horrible dreams and hallucina- 
tions. Electra has for her the attraction of the flame for the 
moth. As the source of her dreams and misery, she looks to 
her for relief, attributing to her an almost supernatural pow- 
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er. Clytemnestra believes in the healing power of charm and 
talisman and comes to Electra as to a priestess, in search of 
a rite or ritual, which shall remove the curse. To this demand 
Electra replies, "When the proper victim falls under the ax, 
thou shalt dream no more. ' ' A large part of the first scene be- 
tween Electra and Clytemnestra consists in the latter's at- 
tempt to interpret these ambiguous words. Electra leads her 
on with tantalizing cruelty, pronouncing at last the damning 
words, "What must bleed is your own neck, when Orestes the 
hunter has caught you." At this point Electra is again 
seized by one of her convulsive fits of hate, rage and invec- 
tive, in which she pictures all the revolting detail of the act 
of vengeance. 

Chrysotemis is the natural and normal woman, serving as 
a background, against which Electra 's abnormal personality 
stands out in strong relief. She is mentally weaker and 
physically stronger than her sister, a true woman, whose de- 
sire for marriage and family outweigh the memory of her 
father's death. Toward her Electra is bitter and brutal, up- 
braiding her in vulgar language and making her little better 
than Clytemnestra. In reply to Chrysotemis 's words, "I am 
a woman and desire a woman's fate", Electra scornfully re- 
plies, "You desire to be a refuge for the murderer after the 
crime ' '. 

As compared with her sister, Electra appears to be entirely 
unsexed. To her, Chrysotemis 's longing for children, in its 
disregard of the duty to be performed, is merely bestial. The 
bestial character of her own state never enters her mind. To 
her, but one thing is bestial and that is to forget the past and 
submit to a life of physical comfort. 

When Electra receives the news of Orestes 's supposed death, 
removing all hope of assistance from this source, she implores 
Chrysotemis to take his place in the act of vengeance. This 
appeal is one of the most beautiful and at the same time most 
inconsistent scenes in the drama. We cannot but feel that, in 
spite of her physical exhaustion, Electra would at the supreme 
moment, find the demonic strategy to put to death both her 
mother and Aegisthus. The appeal itself is a long drawn out 
lyric digression on Chrysotemis 's feminine beauty, — better 
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suited to the lips of an ardent lover than to those of a heart- 
less sister. It is this scene especially which has aroused so 
much unfavorable comment among German critics, who see 
in it an indication of Electra's perverse sexual tendencies. 
To my mind this is not only an unnecessary but a highly un- 
just interpretation. The author motivates Electra's praise 
of Chrysotemis's beauty and strength in the memory of her 
former self and the consciousness of the need of physical force 
to wreak her vengeance. Chrysotemis's charms have a value 
in her eyes only so far as they may become the instrument of 
this vengeance. The German critics may have been led astray 
by witnessing the first presentation of the drama in Berlin. 
Fraulein Eysolt, who played the part of Salome in Wilde's 
play, also created the role of Electra. It is undoubtedly true 
that she injected too much of Salome's sensuality into Elec- 
tra's character. 

Although Hofmannsthal's Orestes is merely outlined, he is 
a very sympathetic character. He is impelled to action, not 
so much by hatred of his father's murderers, as by the com- 
mand of the gods to take revenge. In fact the regard for his 
mother is almost as strong as the mandate of the gods. It is 
not until Electra recites to him the horrible details of his 
father's death and the heartlessness of Clytemnestra, that ho 
says, "I will do it and do it quickly." He appears to Electra 
in her hour of direst distress, after the appeal to Chrysotemis 
had been made in vain. Orestes finds her at the threshold 
digging for the ax with which Agamemnon had been slain and 
which she has selected as the instrument of vengeance. Moved 
first by pity at the sight of her lowly and abject state and 
then aroused to sympathy by her dismay at the news of Ores- 
tes 's death, which he brings in the guise of a messenger, he 
wrests from her the confession that she is Electra. He then 
reveals his own identity and the two avengers take counsel as 
to the course of action to be pursued. The second stage of this 
recognition scene is highly disappointing. There is no ex- 
ultant cry from Electra at seeing the longed-for retribution 
so near at hand, no indulgence in brotherly and sisterly affec- 
tion at the reunion of these two outcasts, so marvelously 
brought together by fate. Electra pauses in her gruesome 
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task only to indulge in a monologue of self-pity and regret for 
the loss of her former beauty, called to mind by those memor- 
ies of the past which are revived by Orestes 's appearance. 

The double murder is soon consummated. Aegisthus and 
Clytemnestra are quickly lured to their death, which takes 
place behind the scenes. We see Aegisthus at a window cry- 
ing for help, and hear the shrill shrieks of the hapless victims. 
Then Electra appears to dance the dance of blood and to die 
before our eyes in a fit of exultant and ecstatic frenzy. The 
introduction of this dance at the conclusion of the play is by 
no means entirely satisfying. It seems as if the author were 
shifting from himself the responsibility for the supreme effect 
and leaving it to the terpsichorean ability of a virtuoso to cap 
a fitting climax to his drama of blood and revenge. 

Second only to Hofmannsthal's interest in the curse resting 
on the house of Pelops is his interest in "that second famous 
cycle, the Theban Oedipodei. As early as 1906 he published 
a translation of Sophocles 's Oedipus, thus evincing an interest 
which was later substantiated by an original work, "Oedipus 
and the Sphinx". His version of the Oedipus Rex is neither 
a literal nor a free translation, but an abridgement or adap- 
tation. The division into speeches is followed faithfully 
throughout and the spirit of the original is well preserved 
except for the choruses, which are either omitted entirely or 
sketched. The long speeches are cut down and abstracted, 
portions of them being transposed and even taken up in sub- 
sequent speeches. The solemn and dignified Greek choruses, 
importuning the gods for deliverance from woe, are trans- 
formed into mere exclamatory imprecations, with the emphasis 
laid upon the realistic horrors of murder, blood and incest. 
It is especially in this careless treatment of the chorus that we 
are conscious of the wide gap which separates the translation 
from the original. Sophocles alwaj'^s shows a delicate sympa- 
thy between meter and matter, his elaborate lyric rhythms be- 
ing the expression of the feeling which the course of the drama 
excites in the chorus and the spectator. It is surprising that 
Hofmannsthal, of pronounced lyric talent, should neglect the 
opportunity offered by these choruses, to give free play to his 
own peculiar genius. 
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In his original work "Oedipus and the Sphinx", Hofmanns- 
thal is the first modern to weld together into dramatic form the 
events immediately preceding the action in Sophocles 's Oedi- 
pus. Of the ancients, Aeschylus alone made this attempt in 
his satyric drama, "The Sphinx", which is no longer extant. 
The most detailed account of these events is obtained from 
Sophocles himself and may be gathered from incidental hints 
in his exposition of the Oedipus. Briefly related, they are as 
follows: Laius, king of Thebes, being childless, asks the or- 
acle of Apollo at Delphi whether it is fated that a son be born 
to him. The answer is, "I will give thee a son, but it is 
doomed that thou leave the sunlight by the hands of this 
child." When the son is finally born, it is exposed to death 
on Mount Citheron. But the Theban servant, who receives the 
infant from its mother, Jocaste, seized with pity, gives it to a 
fellow herdsman from Corinth. The latter gives it to Polybos 
and Merope, the childless rulers of Corinth, who rear it as 
their own and look upon it as heir to the throne. Now it 
happens that at a feast a young man, heated with wine, throws 
out a hint that Oedipus is not the true son of the Corinthian 
king, but a foundling. Oedipus resolves to seek the truth from 
Apollo himself at Delphi. On consulting the oracle he re- 
ceives no answer to the question touching his parentage, but 
is told that he is doomed to slay his father and defile his 
mother's bed. He departs from Delphi, resolved to return to 
Corinth, and takes the road through Phocis to Boetia. But it 
happens that Laius also has taken this road from Thebes to 
consult the oracle at Delphi. His small party meets Oedipus 
at a narrow place near the branching roads in Phocis. A 
quarrel ensues in which Laius is slain by Oedipus, thus ful- 
filling the first part of the oracle. The mourning for Laius in 
Thebes is soon displaced by a new source of trouble. The 
Goddess, Hera, hostile to this city, the favorite of her rival 
Semele, sends, to afflict it, the Sphinx, a monster with a maid- 
en's face and a lion's body. She sits on a hill near Thebes 
and chants the following riddle, "What is the creature which 
is two-footed, three-footed and four-footed, Aveakest when it 
has most feet ? " Every failure to ansM'er costs a life. Oedi- 
pus arrives and solves the riddle by answering "man". The 
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Sphinx hurls herself from the rock and the thankful Thebans 
proclaim Oedipus their king. At the same lime he marries 
Jocaste, his own mother, in this way fulfilling the second part 
of the oracle. 

The action of Sophocles 's Oedipus begins sixteen years 
after this marriage and is concerned with the gradual revela- 
tion of Oedipus 's identity, the final certainty of which reduces 
him from the height of fame and power as King of Thebes to 
the misery and despair of a social outcast. Hofmannsthal 's 
drama sets in at the cross roads at Phocis, after the visit to 
the oracle, and relates those events which lead up to the in- 
cestuous marriage with Jocaste. 

Among these antecedent events are several which are sus- 
ceptible of effective dramatic treatment ; the taunt at the ban- 
quet and murder of the scoffer, the visit to the oracle at Del- 
phi, the murder of Laius at the cross-roads, and the conflict 
between Oedipus and the Sphinx. Of these Hofmannsthal has 
chosen only the last two for dramatic treatment; the others 
we hear, as in Sophocles, in narrative form, from Oedipus 's 
own lips. To fill in the gap and to give at least the semblance 
of a plot, he amplifies the character of Kreon, giving him an 
undue and unhistorical prominence. Kreon appears as a 
scheming and unscrupulous villain who attempts to murder 
Oedipus and replace him as king of Thebes. The climax of 
the drama actually lies in the moral ascendency gained by 
Oedipus over Kreon at the cave of Hama. What the play 
lacks in plot is made up in intensive psychological analysis. 
Act I is devoted entirely to Oedipus; Act II to Kreon and 
Jocaste. It is not until the final scene of Act II that these 
protagonists are brought together and anything like action 
results from the juxtaposition of their conflicting wills. 

Driven mad by a sudden reversal of fortune, which has 
changed him from prospective heir to the throne of Corinth 
into an abject creature, condemned by the oracle to murder 
his father and defile his mother's bed, Oepidus has wandered 
for three days and three nights in the country between Delphi 
and the cross-roads in Phocis, resolved never to return to 
Corinth and in some yet undecided way to become reconciled 
with his fate. Of course this reconciliation involves, in its 
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surrender of the past, a complete change of life and personal- 
ity. It is therefore an altered Oedipus, half-crazed with 
grief, half forgetful of his former self, that is found at the 
cross-roads by his retainer, Phonix, who has come to search 
for him. 

Through the suggestive power of Phonix 's references to the 
past life at Corinth, Oedipus is partially restored to his form- 
er self. He unburdens his heart to his faithful retainer as to 
a father-confessor and relates the events which have brought 
him to this sorry state. It is especially in his account of the 
visit to the oracle that Oedipus 's character assumes definite 
shape before our eyes. After the ritual of consecration by the 
priestess of Apollo, he falls into a hypnotic or cataleptic state, 
in which he is visited by the shades of his ancestors, who pene- 
trate his whole being with their spirit and merge their indi- 
viduality with his own. The entire history of his family seems 
to be concentrated in his person and he reviews, with himself 
as chief actor, the horrors and crimes which have brought the 
curse upon his house. "We are reminded at this point of Hof- 
mannsthal's words quoted in the introduction of this essay, 
where he emphasizes his interest in present phenomena as a 
heritage from the past, and expresses a desire to unravel those 
threads which connect the present with the past. "In the 
pores of my body, I trace a heritage from by-gone days, from 
remote ancestors and primeval times." It is this thesis of 
heredity which is developed here in Oedipus 's communion 
with the spirits of his ancestor. But Oedipus 's vision is not 
limited to the past, but includes the future as well, giving the 
author an opportunity to introduce his secondary theme of 
predestination. Oedipus 's hands are suddenly uplifted to 
strike down an imaginary foe, whose identity is concealed by 
a veil, and his heart is filled with the joy of anger. The 
scene then changes and he finds himself in the loving embrace 
of a woman, in whose arms he seems to be a god. He rises to 
kiss her lips but they likewise are concealed by a veil, which 
recalls the memory of the man he has just slain. As he wakes 
from these visions the priestess enters and pronounces the 
words, "As thou hast dreamed, so it shall be fulfilled. Thou 
shalt slay thy father and defile thy mother's bed." 
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Up to this point there is nothing abnormal in HofrQannsthal's 
Oedipus, but his answer to Phonix's next question stamps 
him as both abnormal and perverse. Phonix asks, "Did not 
your soul reject these horrible words?", and Oedipus replies, 
"No, they ate their way into the very marrow of my being 
and there found nourishment, nothing but nourishment." 
Oedipus explains these enigmatical words by saying that al- 
though subjected to various temptations he has always re- 
mained chaste, that an unsheathed sword hung between all 
women and himself. He now realizes that it is for his moth- 
er's sake that he has been thus preserved. The oracle is 
further confirmed in his mind by the fact that his first amorous 
desires were aroused by the sight of his supposed mother, 
Merope, going with her attendants to perform the holy rites. 
Hofmannsthal is by no means an innovator in thus endowing 
Oedipus with a premonition of the incestuous relationship into 
which he is to entej*. His predecessors, Voltaire, Corneille 
and Dryden, represented both Oedipus and Jocaste as haunted 
from the first by a mysterious instinct of their relationship. 
Dryden makes Jocaste say, "When you chid, me thought a 
mother's love start up in your defence." But, where Dryden 
uses these premonitions to make the spectator shudder, Hof- 
mannsthal 's interest in abnormal psychology lays the empha- 
sis upon the pernicious tendency in Oedipus 's character. The 
oracle strikes a responsive chord in his own nature and he 
feels himself capable of committing all the atrocities predicted 
of him. 

In spite of this natural weakness Oedipus by no means hum- 
bly submits to the curse laid upon him by the oracle but hero- 
ically endeavors to prevent its fulfillment. He resolves never 
to return to Corinth and to sacrifice his brilliant future in 
that city. He becomes a wanderer upon the face of the earth, 
a companion of the birds and beasts of the field. In a passage 
of surpassing beauty in which there is perfect correspondence 
between the meter and the intense emotion, he takes leave of 
his followers and through them of his supposed father and 
mother. As he lies in the road with hands and eyes uplifted 
to the gods, praying for a happy issue from his affliction, his 
fate swoops mercilessly down upon him in the form of the 
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herald of Laius, king of Thebes, who commands him to clear 
the road. In the struggle which follows, Oedipus slays the 
herald and when Laius, demanding a life for a life, commands 
him to be bound and taken captive to Thebes, Oedipus is 
forced in self-defence, to slay the king. With a final look at 
his victim to assure himself that he has not killed his father, 
Polybos, thus fulfilling the dreaded oracle, he goes on his way 
and the first act closes with the hopeful words, "The day is 
dawning, The world is dawning. There is no blood upon my 
staff. No blood upon me ; night, receive thy dead. ' ' 

The greater part of Act II is devoted to the exposition of 
Kreon's character. In the prominence given to this villain 
Hofmannsthal harks back to Corneille and Dryden. The lat- 
ter, following the Frenchman's example, makes Kreon a 
hunch-back knave, who plots against Oedipus and sues for the 
hand of Euridice, daughter of Laius and beloved of Adrastos, 
king of Argos. The salient characteristics of Hofmannsthal 's 
Kreon are brought out in two scenes ; one with a magician and 
the other with a boy-favorite. Kreon is imbued with an inor- 
dinate desire to become king, but an innate cowardice arising 
from fear of the demonic influence of Jocaste, keeps him from 
taking any definite step to advance his project. This dread of 
Jocaste has its origin in a wrong which he imagines he has 
done her. In former years, as a messenger from the priests, 
he had announced to Laius that he would die by the hand of 
the child she should bear him. The consciousness of this 
wrong, combined with his present designs upon the throne, 
assumes the form of a demon clothed in the image of Jocaste. 
From the magician, whom he consults as to a method of over- 
coming her, he gets little satisfaction, merely the words, ' ' Sac- 
rifice, Sacrifice, ' ' together with the veiled hint well understood 
by the reader, that the demon, gnawing at his soul is not Jo- 
caste but Oedipus. Kreon has a vague premonition of the ul- 
timate failure of his plot in a dream. He sees himself, not as 
the king of Thebes, but as a servant to the new master, who 
appears to be a Laius redivivus. 

In the scene with the boy-favorite, Kreon is revealed to us 
as a selfish, treacherous sybarite, a type of decadent rather 
than heroic Greece. Nothing can stir this coward to action, 
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neither the assurance by three separate messengers of the loy- 
al support of his followers, nor the self-sacrificing love and 
almost feminine devotion of his favorite. The boy's confi- 
dence in his master's ability to conquer the Sphinx finds no 
response in Kreon's pusillanimous heart, for he knows that 
he does not possess the courage to make the dangerous trip to 
the cave a second time. The report had gone abroad that in 
his first attempt the gods had given a sign that the time was 
not ripe for the solution of the riddle, by making Kreon's 
torch-bearer slip and plunge over the precipice. "We now 
learn from Kreon's own lips that he stabbed this torch-bearer 
in the back, because he showed by his halting step that he had 
no confidence in his master. In spite of this humble confes- 
sion the boy-favorite sticks to Kreon with unswerving loyalty 
and almost womanly devotion, reminding him that his destiny 
is still in his own hands, that only one positive step is required 
to insure success. When Kreon shows, by an absolute refusal 
to act, that he is a cowardly and unfeeling voluptuary, the 
boy commits suicide from sheer disappointment. 

The character of the third protagonist, Jocaste, is revealed 
to us in a scene with her mother-in-law, Antiope. The latter 
blames Jocaste for the curse which rests upon the city. It is 
her sterility which has brought the Sphinx and all the evils 
which afflict the land. Jocaste endures these upbraidings un- 
til she is forced to confess that she has given birth to a child 
which was exposed in order to circumvent the oracle. Jo- 
caste's role in the drama is a passive one. At Antiope 's sug- 
gestion she is willing to offer herself as a sacrifice to the 
Sphinx and when the populace clamors that she bestow her 
hand on the deliverer of Thebes, she humbly consents. In 
spite of her passiveness, however, Jocaste is clear-sighted and 
realizes better than anyone else the futility of struggling 
against fate and the gods. Not being a blood member of the 
ill-starred family of Laius, she is not subject to those presenti- 
ments and visions which partially reveal the future but with- 
hold the essential and clarifying facts. She has none of the 
clairvoyant faculties of Antiope, her mother-in-law, who as 
a seer and priestess has a vision of the god or demon whom 
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Jocaste is to wed and with whom she is to rear an heir to the 
Laius throne. 

At least two thirds of the play has been consumed with ex- 
position and characterization when the real action sets in. 
The populace comes to the palace, clamoring for a king and 
deliverer, and for want of a better candidate, are ready to 
accept Kreon. This catastrophe is averted, however, by the 
arrival of the seer Teiresias, who falls in a trance at the sight 
of Laius 's bloody cloak and announces the arrival of the true 
deliverer. He cries, "Out of endles woe arises a demigod", 
prostrates himself at Jocaste 's feet and calls her mother. This 
is the clue, desired by the populace, which at once exacts the 
promise that the deliverer shall wed Jocaste. The fulfillment 
of Teiresias 's prophecy is near at hand; for Oedipus, arriving 
in this city of burning homes and devastated fields, inquires 
into the cause of the disaster. The people greet him with the 
title "Perseus, deliverer of the city". He is told the story of 
the Sphinx and asked if he is willing to undertake the de- 
liverance of the city. Oedipus looks upon this opportunity 
as a command from the gods and accepts the task with the ut- 
most confidence in himself. The people demand that he see 
the queen, Jocaste, before making the trip to Harna. As soon 
as he is brought into her prescence she cries, "Laius", and 
Oedipus, as if struck by lightning cries repeatedly, "Who is 
this woman ? ' ' 

It is difficult to state with what conflicting emotions this 
mother and son confront one another. Without doubt they are 
both inspired by a sudden sympathy which consumes the very 
marrow of their souls. For Jocaste this union brings with it 
the prospect of a new life with total oblivion of the ancient 
curse which has deprived her of her child. For Oedipus also 
the prospect of a new life opens up. This union with an alien 
house will certainly render void the prediction of the priestess. 
The sacrifice which he has made in leaving Corinth has ap- 
parently appeased the gods. These facts stand out clearly, 
but down in their subconsciousness are dull and vague feel- 
ings struggling for recognition; in Jocaste, a mother's love for 
a son, interpreted as sexual attraction; for Oedipus, a son's 
love for a mother, mingled with the gratification of his own 
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pernicious tendencies, for he says of Jocaste, as he has said of 
his supposed mother at Corinth, "For thy sake have I dis- 
dained the maidens in my own land". 

It is not until the third act that we have the scene to which 
the drama owes its title, "Oedipus and the Sphinx" and then 
not the conflict itself but a narrative from Oedipus 's lips of 
what transpired in the cavern at Harna. Much of the act is 
taken up with the struggle between Oedipus and Kreon. The 
latter, disguised as a torch bearer, accompanies Oedipus with 
the intention of murdering him and taking his place as Mng. 
As Oedipus emerges from the cavern, Kreon is about to spring 
upon him with drawn dagger. But Oedipus turns in time to 
snatch Kreon 's arm and ward off the impending blow. Upon 
Kreon 's confession that he is a member of the royal household 
and related to Jocaste, Oedipus spares his life and then re- 
lates his experience with the Sphinx. This narrative differs 
from the traditional account in that the Sphinx does not pro- 
pound the riddle at all. At the sight of Oedipus it makes a 
low obeisance and calls him by name, sajdng, "Be greeted, 
Oedipus, thou who dreamest the deep dreams and for whom I 
have waited." It then turns and plunges over the precipice 
with a cry of mingled triumph and despair. 

For Oedipus this experience is a sign that his fate is linked 
in some mysterious way with that of the demon ; that there is 
no possibility of getting away from the dream of the oracle; 
that there can be no future for him in Thebes or any other 
part of the world. In the depths of despair and with the in- 
tention of making a still greater sacrifice, he hands the dagger 
to Kreon, commanding him to put an end to an accursed life. 
But Kreon is so dazed and overwhelmed by the supernatural 
character of Oedipus 's experience that he hails him with the 
words, "Thou art a god and the son of the gods, I cannot lift 
my hand against thee." But something more is required than 
the homage of a regenerate Kreon to raise Oedipus from his 
despondency. In this drama of dreams, demigods and clair- 
voyance, we are not surprised to encounter a "deus ex 
machina" in the form of a thunderbolt from the sky, which 
kindles a thousand year old oak, as a wedding torch for Oedi- 
pus. He himself has agreed to set this tree on fire with Kre- 
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on's torch as a signal that his visit to the Sphinx has been suc- 
cessful. 

Oedipus accepts the sign and arouses himself from his 
lethargic despair. With one supreme effort he puts the past 
behind him and asks for the name of the queen. At the word 
"Jocaste" he seems to feel the fulfillment of his innermost 
desires. "Since I have heard it, it seems as if the pulse of 
the world, the restless sea, dully thundering, rose and fell in 
joyous unison with the ebb and flow of my blood. ' ' The popu- 
lace now come to proclaim him king and place the crown upon 
his head. The act and the play end in an affecting scene be- 
tween Oedipus and Jocaste. That their union is fated and in- 
evitable is indicated to them both by the sign from the gods, 
but that this union will bring joy and happiness neither 
seems convinced. In spite of their mutual attraction there is 
a dark, unspeakable something brooding over them. Jocaste 
feels the embrace of death in Oedipus 's arms and Oedipus sees 
the mysteries of death glowing in dull flowers about Jo- 
caste's girdle. Their very last words, Jocaste 's question, 
"What is it that we do?" and Oedipus 's answer, "The blind 
act of the gods", show that they realize the tragic import of 
their union. 

It is extremely difficult to follow the ups and downs of 
Oedipus 's moods in this last act and obtain any very clear idea 
of his conception of the future. It appears, however, that the 
author wishes to leave with us an impression of the dual char- 
acter of Oedipus 's emotions; happiness in the possession of 
Jocaste, but anguish in the mysterious, supernaturally re- 
vealed fate which threatens to close in upon him. 

The great defect in the drama lies in its remoteness from 
human interest. It is not so much the tragedy of a human 
being as of a demigod. Of course Oedipus 's struggles to cir- 
cumvent the oracle are in a general way symbolical of the 
struggles which we all have to make against the burdens laid 
upon us by heredity and environment. But there is no im- 
mediateness of contact between Oedipus and the average hu- 
man being. We cannot measure his character in terms of 
ordinary psychological analysis. What can even the expert 
psychologist say of the mental states of a demigod? We may 
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ask, for example, whether there is any natural reason except 
disparity of age why a son, separated in infancy from his 
mother, should not fall in love with her in adult life. For 
human beings the answer would be emphatically, "none". 
And yet we cannot gainsay Hofmannsthal in portraying the 
demigod, Oedipus, with a semi-clairvoyant presentiment of 
the incestuous relationship between him and Jocaste. A sec- 
ond objection to the play arises from the fact that it cannot 
be judged entirely on its own merits but must be considered in 
relation to the Oedipus of Sophocles. Hofmannsthal's hero suf- 
fers greatly by comparison with his prototype. If there is 
any one thing that characterizes Sophocles 's Oedipus, it is in- 
tellect. All that he learns is obtained through the exercise of 
this faculty. Even when the evidence is brought before him 
of his being implicated in the death of Laius, he sifts and 
analyses it with the impartiality of a judge. There is no sug- 
gestion of foreboding or premonition in his character. For 
sixteen years the union between Oedipus and Jocaste has been 
a happy one. Children have been born to them and Oedipus 
stands at the height of his fame. When the catastrophe ar- 
rives it is sudden and overwhelming. 

Both Sophocles and Hofmannsthal agree in making the cen- 
tral idea of their drama the irresistible power of destiny. It 
is in the development of the minor themes and their reflection 
in the consciousness of the characters that we see the greatest 
divergence in the two plays. Especially in the second theme 
of Sophoclean drama, the sacredness of primary ties, does 
Hofmannsthal differ most widely from Sophocles. While the 
latter, as a true poet, emphasizes the horror of even an un- 
conscious sin against these ties, the former shows in his Oedi- 
pus a perversity of nature, which finds a violation of these ties 
perfectly in keeping with his own desires and inclinations. Ob- 
jection might also be made to the traditional distortion of 
Kreon 's character. With Sophocles, his is the lot of the aver- 
age normal human being. He is honest and sturdy, successful 
in all his undertakings, but not consumed, as Hofmannsthal's 
Kreon, by an inordinate ambition. Hofmannsthal was evi- 
dently mindful of this objection for he makes the rather un- 
successful attempt to rehabilitate Kreon in our eyes by making 
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Oedipus forgive him and ask him to stand a brother at his 
side. This sudden transformation from abject villainy to 
humble adoration is, however, too sudden to be convincing. 

' ' Oedipus and the Sphinx ' ' marks the end of Hof mannsthal 's 
interest in Greek antiquity. His latest effort, the "Rosen- 
kavalier" makes a leap of centuries and places us in the out- 
going Rococo. It is a far cry from the bloodthirsty Orestes to 
the fickle and frivolous Marschallin, temptress of the Cheva- 
lier des Roses. We can only stand aghast at Hofmannsthal's 
versatility and register the "Rosenkavalier" as a further in- 
dication of his peculiar talent. 

Philadelphia. Gbmjege M. Baker. 



